WANG IS ELECTED; SET VP RUN-OFF TODAY 


Frank Wang defeated his 
Phi-sponsored opponent Frank 
Barthelow in the ASMPC 
Presidential race in Wednes- 
day’s elections. 


In his statement to El Yan- 
qui, President Wang § said, 
“Thanks to all my supporters 


who made my election possi- 
ble. And now the election is 
over, the work is just begin- 
ning. To make my program, a 
stronger student government 
with participation by a greater 
percentage of the student 
body, I will need your con- 


tinued support.” 
Wang received 

Barthelow, 105. 
There will be a run-off elec- 

tion today between Bill Car- 


son and Judy Hammer for stu- 
dent body Vice President. Car- 
son received 91 votes, Ham- 


152 votes, 
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Reagan Tells 

His Philosophy 

Of Government 
By CHRIS BORREGAARD 


Frontrunner for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination and a 
familiar face from the television 
screen, Ronald Reagan spoke to 
some 200 students on campus re- 
cently. 

He referred to his career on the 
series, “Death Valley Days,” and 
commented that he has considered 
going up to Sacramento and simply 
say, _Pat—ONE of us has GOT to 
be out of town by sundown!” 

After a brief resume of his 
“philosophy,” he remarked on the 
amount of image-making which oc- 
curs in modern political dialogue. 
“There is a widespread practice of 
creating a false image of a person 
and then proceeding to knock that 
image down,’ Reagan explained. 
“Modern times are too tough to 
go on with this ‘middle-aged de- 
linquency’.” 

Defining a conservative as one 
who wants less control of the cen- 
tral government, he commented 
that “200 years ago this type of 
person would be considered a rad- 


Barron, Miller 
Debate Today 


Gerald Barron and Richard 
Miller, Democratic congres- 
sional candidates, will bring 
their campaign to the campus, 
when they debate this noon in 
the Library Patio. 

Barron and Miller will be 
running against each other in 
the primary elections. Whoever 
wins that contest will then 
tackle Republican Congress- 
man Burt Dalcott, of Salinas 
in the general elections. 

Miller lives in Pacific Grove 
and teaches history at the San 
Francisco Art Institute. Barron 
is a local lawyer living in Car- 
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mel. Barron has a son at MPC 


is 
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ical.” Continuing his definitions, 
he also explained that in the past, 
the modern day liberal would be 
called a Tory. 

“Should liberals travel to an ex- 
treme viewpoint, they would end up 
in totalitarianism—as an extreme 
conservative would lead to a ‘dog- 
eat-dog’ industrial revolution, end- 
ing eventually in complete anarchy 
with little law and order.” 

Reagan offered a possible solu- 
tion to aid in escaping from these 
“comfortable cliches” of right and 
left, proposing instead that we 
substitute the terms “up and down.” 
“Up would be toward the ultimate 
in individual freedom with little 
law and order, while down would 
trade freedom for some kind of 
material security which could only 
end in deadly dullness and _ total- 
itarianism.” 

“It 1s time to break away from 
the familiar conversational pattern 
of ‘how dare you infer that I am a 
communist, you fascist, you!’.” he 
said. 

He proposed a “creative society” 
aS a substitute for the present 
“great society,’ because, “the 
‘great society’ can achieve material 


ake 


RONALD REAGAN, Republican candidate for gubernatorial nomination, signs 


autographs for MPC student-fan John Powers. 
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mer, 83, and a third candidate, 
Bob Curtis, 80 votes. 

All 14 students running for 
the Senate were elected to of- 
fice. Next year’s Senators will 
be: Peter Bensch, Randy 
Berkline, Steve Corey, John 
DeGroot, Charles Grimes, 
James Keown, Stanley Lind- 


berg, Barbara Lord, Jim Mar- 
kle, Francis Matsuo, Ernest 
Mercuri, Jamal Munshi, Jim 
Murzyn and Walter Reuland. 

A total of 260 votes were 
cast in Wednesday’s election. 

Next semester there will be 
an election for seven freshmen 
seats in the Senate. 


Critic Praises ‘Hostage 
Cast for Performance 


By RICK KOPPS 


For an evening of bawdy Irish 
humor mixed with some of the 
most delightful characters to reach 


Irish soldier who is to be hanged in the 
morning. From left to right, Teresa (Susan Clifford), Princess Grace (Ron Geren), Mr. Mulleady (Ron Guillemette). 
Bending over is Meg (Lynnes Larson). James O’Brady (James Shaffer) is at the piano and Pat (Nick Hovick) is seated, 


security but not without striking at 
the moral fiber of the human in- 
dividual.” 

In a question and answer period, 
Reagan was asked about. the 
court’s decision on Proposition 14 
upholding of the Rumford Fair 
Housing Act. Reagan said that if 
he is elected governor, the Rum- 
ford Act would still be the law of 
the land and he would be bound by 
oath to uphold it. 

“But I want you to realize and 
clearly understand that I am op- 
posed to this act—it strikes at the 
very basis of freedom. Prejudice is 
an evil sickness and those bound by 
it walk alone,” he added. “Yes, I 
am sympathetic to legislation that 
would alter this law.” 


A round of applause greeted his 
negative answer to the recently 
proposed idea of putting the state 
income tax on a withholding basis. 
“This is an effort to hide the state’s 
deficit. If it were done it would be 
easier to increase taxes in the fu- 
ture,” he concluded. 

Commenting on Dr. Clark Kerr 
and the Berkeley campus he said, 
“I can’t convict Dr. Kerr before a 
‘trial.’ If the administration of the 
university was entrusted with the 
administration perhaps we could 
begin to solve this problem. I 
would tend to condemn, not point 
the finger. But one would be naive 
if one thought that there is no 
communist maneuvering on cam- 
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pus. 


ICC Elects Paul Boyd President; 
Charity Week Funds Apportioned 


Paul Boyd will be ICC President 
for the Fall semester. Bill Whitney, 
originally Paul’s only opponent, de- 


clined the nomination on _ the 
grounds that he won't be here. 


Elected at the last ICC meeting, 
Paul has been president of the 
Newman Club. He was elected un- 
opposed. 


Of the $600 collected during 
Charity Week, the Christmas Bu- 
reau. will receive $100, MPC 
Emergency Fund $150, Beacon 
House $100, Family Service 
Agency $100, Gateway House $50, 
and Institute for Speech and Hear- 
ing $50. 

The Student Government Retreat 
will be held in the Carmel Valley 
Inn, September 8 to 10. Newly 
elected presidents of each club 
plus one additional member will 
represent their clubs. The retreat 
will be used as a means of or- 
ganizing planned student activities. 
YD’s, YAF and IRC sponsored a 
Vietnam forum yesterday in the 
AV room. 


The new budget and calendar 
have been approved by the Cab- 
inet and went to the Senate for 
final approval yesterday. 


Phi Sigma Chi was warned that 
unless changes were made in their 
constitution immediately, they 
would be declared inactive for the 
first semester next year. 


The Student government ban- 
quet will be held at the Sable 
Knight June 7 at 7 p.m. Jim Blan- 
din, president of ICC, announced 
that all members of student gov- 
ernment who plan to attend should 
sign up. 


Calendar 


Final exams will be held between 
June 9 and June 16, 1966. Students 
should consult schedule in adminis- 
tration office for exact times. 


Other important dates coming 
up: 

Dead week: Saturday, June 4, 
through Wednesday, June 8. 

Commencement: Friday, June 17. 

Registration for summer session: 
June 15 and 16, from 1 to 4 p.m. 
and 5 to 9 p.m., and Saturday, June 
18, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Final day 
for registration is June 21. 
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our college stage, “The 
Hostage.” 

Written by Brendan _ Behan, 
“Hostage” is not a play with a 
complex plot. In fact, if there is a 
plot, it is well hidden. “Hostage” 
is a frolic in a house of kept and 
unkept women. It tells what hap- 
pens when a hostage is taken by 
the Irish Republican Army to this 
“hotel.” 

The play opens with Pat (Nick 
Hovick), an “old soldier who never 
will die,” and Meg (Lynnea), 
“Pat’s wife, almost,” talking about 
the past and present. 


go see 


An Trish soldier has been taken 
by the British to be hanged. So, the 
Irish are going to hold a British 
soldier as a hostage until the Irish 
soldier is freed. While Pat and Meg 
are giving the audience this infor- 
mation, the other residents of the 
“hotel” make their appearances. 


Monsewer (Glenn K ovacevich) 
makes his entrance with a piercing 
scream from a set of bag pipes. 
Monsewer is a nutty old officer of 
the IRA who knows more than he 
puts on to know. He is followed on 
stage by Princess Grace. 


Princess Grace (Ron Geren), 
while holding hands with Rio Rita 
(Keith Decker), complains to Meg 
about the competition with the 
‘women’ employees in the “hotel.” 
Princess Grace tells Meg tells Meg 
that Mr. Mulleady has a woman in 
his room who doesn’t work in the 
“hotel.” 

Mr. Mulleady (Ronald S. Guil- 
lemette) is a distastefully weak man 
who is a passionate lover of women, 
but who later switches to men be- 
cause he wants to “stay with the 
fashion.” With Mr. Mulleady is 
Miss Gilchrist (Layne Littlepage), 
a woman of God who likes to “con- 
vert” strong, young and handsome 
men. 

Miss Gilchrist literally brings the 
house down with her song and 
dance entitled “Don’t muck around 
with the moon” which is a hymnal 
with strip-tease undertones. 

The hostage, Leslie (Reade 
Wood), is brought to the “hotel” 
by an IRA officer (Richard Gard- 
ner) and a Volunteer (Roderick 
Sibley), who is his comic-sidekick. 
Leslie meets Teresa (Susan Clif- 
ford) and they fall in love. Teresa 
tells Leslie about the Irish soldier, 
and why he, Leslie has been cap- 
tured. Leslie asks Teresa to help 
him escape, but she doesn’t know 
if she wants to help Leslie or stay 
true to Pat and Meg. As the Hour 
of Death for Leslie approaches, 
Teresa does not know which way 
to turn. 

Other supporting players are 
Collette (Anita Whitaker), Bobo 
(Yvonne Rishowsky), Polak (Rich- 
ard Garcia) and a Young Lady 
(Pat Walker). 

James O’Brody (James Shaffer), 
the pianist, stays on stage through 
the entire play, providing the music 
for the songs and dances in the 
production. 

The MPC players have done an 
excellent job in presenting “The 
Hostage” under the commendable 
direction of Morgan Stock. 

The play will run tonight and 
tomorrow night. Curtain time is 
8:30 p.m., and tickets will be on sale 
at the door for fifty cents for stu- 
dents and one dollar for adults. 
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Courtroom Drama 


To be ASMPC or not to be ASMPC? 


That was the question facing Bob Curtis, freshman charged with 
violating Article 2, Section 4 of the Code of Conduct, at last week’s 
Judicial Board hearing. 

Article 2, Section 4 deals with campus littering, and is only spasmo- 
dically enforced by student police. 
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Courtroom drama was at an all-time peak with suits, trench coats 
and brief cases evident a la Defenders. The inevitable clash of personalli- 
ties between defense lawyer and a justice was there also. It is unfortunate 
that Eric Gilliam is no longer with us; the whole proceeding would have 
touched his heart. 


The case revolved around the fact that Curtis is not an ASMPC 
member. It seems that the tall red-head resigned from membership in 
the Associated Students a few weeks ago. 

Rand Berkline, lawyer for the defense, stated his case plainly. The 
Judicial Board has no jurisdiction over non-ASMPC member Curtis, he 
argued. 


The defense never pleaded not guilty to the charge of littering, in 
fact, almost totally ignored the charges that brought Curtis to court. 
Clearly, this was a test case, testing the power of the court to try non- 
student body card holders. 


After considerable argument concerning the rights of an “alien,” and 
political asylum, the defense finally pleaded no contest. 

Curtis was sentenced to four hours hard labor, i.e., picking up litter 
on campus, under the direction of Mr. Parker, maintenance supervisor. 
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The case didn’t end there. Curtis has since been excused by the Dean 
of Students, rejoined the Associated Students, and filed his candidacy for 
ASMPC vice president, in fact, Curtis may be VP by the time you read 
this. Apparently, after licking them, you join them. 

As a test case, which Curtis alleged was his intent, the case has 
stirred few ripples in the student whirlpool. It’s too bad. This case 
dramatized the need for a clarification of powers; for instance is the 
non-ASMPC member subject to the “laws” of ASMPC? 

Curtis, after going so far out on a limb to prove his point that the 
Judicial Board couldn’t do a thing to him, now should take the responsi- 
bility of finding out where the problem lies. Could it be that when the 
Dean of Students delegated authority to the Board to try student offend- 
ers (read your El Indicio) it wasn’t said loud enough, or would non- 
ASMPC members rather get justice at the hands of the Administration? 
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In any case, once Pandora’s box is open, trouble is out in the open 
and the air can be cleared. It might be advantageous to refer the prob- 
lem to the Student Personnel Advisory Committee, which was so success- 
ful in preparing the new student political policy. 


That $5 Fee Proposal 


During this summer the board of trustees will act upon President 
George Faul’s proposal that students over 21 years of age be charged a $5 
fee for each semester of study. 

Dr Faul has stated that the fee would be necessary to help offset 
dwindling state funds and to discourage students from enrolling who 
might drop out later in the semester when it is too late for other students 
to replace them. 

We stand opposed to Dr. Faul’s proposal as it is now worded. 

The students who would have the fee levied against them would be 
guilty of nothing more than having been out of high school for more than 
three years. Why must they be penalized like that? 

There are many high school graduates who have the foresight to vol- 
unteer for military service, serve their country, fulfill ther responsibility, 
travel overseas, and receive technical training that is not available to 
draftees, before they begin their college studies. Such students should be 
commended, not penalized! 

There is, however, a serious problem of night students dropping out 
to the extent that evening classes become greatly reduced and the 
faculty becomes overstaffed. That, of course, is a rather uneconomical 
way toruna college. 

While we feel that charging all students over the age of 21 a $5 fee 
is wrong, we realize that some course of action must be taken to remedy 
the situation. There are several other possible solutions. Perhaps the $5 
fee might be limited to night students over 21 only, or to part time stu- 
dents over 21 only. 

When the board of trustees does take action on Dr. Faul’s proposal, 
we hope that it will give a great deal of consideration to all other possi- 
ble solutions. 

The full time day student who is an adult should not be singled out 
from his classmates to carry a special burden in supporting the school. 


It's Dr. Sprague Now 


Our heartiest congratulations go to Dr. H. Duncan Sprague for 
completion of his doctorate. 

A more conscientious and harder-working Director of Student 
Activities would be hard to find. Dr. Sprague probably spends more 
time with students than any other college official. 

Among his tasks are: advising the Student Senate, Cabinet, Budget 
Committee, El Indicio and student delegations to student government 
conferences; chaperoning most of the various campus activities (which 
means listening to “Jay and the Mark V” at full volume when you 
prefer Benny Goodman softly); refereeing the recent football and push- 
ball games;-scorekeeping at basketball games; and helping students 
sign class roll sheets during registration. When you realize he also 
has administrative committees to serve on, you wonder when he got 
the time to prepare for his oral exams. 

How do you do it, Dr. Sprague? 
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NT'VE GONE OVER HIS HOMEWORK GKRADES— I've RE- 


CHECKEP HIS LAB WORK — FIGURED HIS DAILY AND MID-TERM 
EXAM SCORES AGAIN, AND J S7/LEL CAN'T COME UP WITH A 
POINT TOTAL LOW ENOUGH TO FLUNK HIM. / 


EY Honored by Collegiate 


Press— Commendable Job 


More honors have been bestowed 
upon MPC’s El Yanqui. 


It has been awarded two First 
Class Honor Ratings by the As- 
sociated Collegiate Press whose 
headquarters are at the University 
of Minnesota. 


The awards were presented for 
both the spring semester of the 
64-65 school year and the fall se- 
mester of the current school term. 
Steve Shore edited the paper last 
spring while Charlie Davis was El 
Yanqui’s editor last fall. Last 
month El Yanqui received the 
Columbia Medalist award. 

In awarding the first class rat- 
ing, the judges gave El Yanqui ex- 
cellent ratings for leads, editorial 
page features, sports coverage and 
sports writing. They also gave a 
superior writing for features and 
speech and interview stories. 

On news coverage, El Yanqui 
scored 760 of a possible 800 points. 
In content, it received 800 of 850 
points, and in department pages 
it scored 630 of 650. The judges 
also awarded a perfect 550 points 


Enrollment Fee 
May Be Charged 


A proposal to charge students 
over 21 years of age a fee of $5 a 
semester to enroll at Monterey 
Peninsula College has been brought 
to the board of trustees. 

This fee is to help pay for col- 
lege costs and to discourage the 
student who enrolls in a course, 
only to drop out at a point where 
another student cannot take his 
place, according to MPC President 
George Faul. 

This idea is not new to junior 
colleges, as over 50 per cent of the 
junior colleges charge older stu- 
dents from $1 per student to $3 per 
unit of study credit. 

President Faul brought this pro- 
posal to the MPC board of trustees 
in view of the problem of staffing 
the faculty for the college. 

“In the Fall, instructors are hired 
according to the number of stu- 
dents who have enrolled in the col- 
lege. This problem,” said Faul, “of 
students dropping out of classes 
late in the semester results in an 
over-loading of faculty for the 
Spring semester.” 

This proposal will come before 
the board again in July, and will be 
acted upon in its final form on Au- 
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under the make-up department and 
in photography 400 points. All to- 
gether, El Yanqui received 3.650 
points, placing it well in the First 
Class division. 

In- sending the awards to Rod 
Holmgren, El Yanqui advisor, the 
judges said “a commendable job. 
Good initiative.” 


Letter 


‘Pat’ for MRA 


To the Editor: 

Many pats on the back to the 
members of “Sing-Out Monterey” 
for their fine performance, (please 
refer to review in this issue) last 
Saturday night. 

Since the staff of El Yanqui at- 
tempts to review a performance as 
a “performance” and not to include 
editorial comments in the body of 
the objective appraisal, I would like 
to add some subjective statements 
of my OWN concerning the Sing- 
Out performance. 

Since it is apparent that all the 
cast members of “Sing-Out Monte- 
rey” have sacrificed equal, or near- 
ly equal, time and energy to the 
benefit of this local sing-out, it was 
regrettable to constantly see the 
same people receiving most of the 
laurels for their double and triple 
performances apart from the main 
cast. 

It is natural and in good judg- 
ment to use the participants who 
have the greatest “ability” in the 
starring roles to form a well-re- 
ceived, well-done show. Yet, one 
wonders, after seeing one young 
boy virtually hidden from sight at 
one end of the stage, and standing 
on the stage itself, since his “peers” 
had taken up all the platform space. 
Why were his abilities (certainly 
equal to anyone else’s in will and 
determination) not substituted, per- 
haps for the twice-appearing tal- 
ents of William H. D. Hammond, 
especially in the reading of the let- 
ter, “A Soldier Writes Home?” 

Surely, the simple reading of 
such a letter could require no “spe- 
cial abilities” other than a uniform 
which fit more or less well. Then 
the many talented Director Wil- 
liam H. D. Hammond could be 
used elsewhere, where he would 
be much more appreciated. 

This program, though well-per- 
formed on the surface, must be rid 
of deeper flaws before it will reach 
people with its message of moral 
re-armament.—Chris Borregaard 


Letters 


New Breeze 


To the Editor: 
There is a new breeze blowing 


across the Peninsula, Moral Re- 


Armament. They argue that we 
must re-arm ourselves morally. Un- 
fortunately, what they offer us, ab- 
solute honesty, absolute unselfish- 


ness, absolute love and absolute 


purity, has been offered to man by 
mystics and dictators for thousands 
of years. Man has never been able 
to live by such a code. It is man, 
not the code, which has been de- 
nounced. It is time that someone 
denounced their moral code and 
upheld man. 


Let me say frankly that MRA is 
against man. It demands that he 
attempt to live by a code which is 
against life. The mystics and dicta- 
tors have always demanded that 
man give himself to either the will 
of God, which is undefinable, or to 
society, which includes everyone 
but oneself. If there is any con- 
flict between one individual and so- 
ciety it 1s demanded that the in- 
dividual sacrifice himself. By speak- 
ing to members of MRA, these two 
strains of thought become appar-- 
ent in their thinking. 


It is the individual which is su- 
preme. Society is a collection of 
individuals. It is a voluntary as- 
sociation. No one has the right to 
demand that anyone make any 
sacrifices. The ideal individual is 
the trader. He has always been de- 
nounced by MRA, the mystics and 
the dictators. Why? Because the 
trader trades one value for an equal 
value. When you go ina store you 
agree to pay a price for a product. 
You do not make a sacrifice, neither 
does the store owner. Capitalism is 
based upon the trader. MRA is 
basically an attack, not for mo- 
rality, but upon the social economic 
structure of the nation. 


The danger is that they are 
channeling the idealism of youth 
to advocate radicalism. The ideas 
of MRA are as old as time. They 
go back to the first brute and to 
the first mystic. Unfortunately, 
they have not ended there. 


Ernest Mercuri 


Flanders, Lacap 
Elected by IRC 


Dennis Flanders and Juanita La- 
cap were elected President and 
Vice-President of the International 
Relations Club for the fall semes- 
ter recently. 


Mark Chim and Ernest Mercuri 
are the out-going President and 
Vice-President. 

An IRC Banquet will be held 
Thursday, June 16, at Fishermen’s 
Wharf, according to Jamal Munshi, 
IRC Banquet Chairman. The win- 
ner of the IRC scholarship will be 
announced at the banquet. The 
guest speaker will be the consul 
general from Pakistan. 


All interested students and fac- 
ulty members are invited to attend 
the banquet, Munshi said. Inter- 
ested persons should contact Mark 
Chim, Ernest Mercuri, Dennis 
Flanders, Juanita Lacap or Jamal 
Munshi. 
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By KEN ALLEN ERICKSON 

Audio - Visual facilities, which 
serve faculty, administration and 
students, are an integral part of 
MPC’s educational program. Since 
movies, tapes, slides and records 
have come into their own as pur- 
veyors of instruction, and because 
students respond by sight as well 
as by sound—sounds other than the 
drone of a teachers voice—and by 
photographic interpretation as well 
aS printed enumeration, the A-V 
technique has been taking a large 
role in broadening subject matter 
and complementing it with ade- 
quate and relative examples. 

Dr. Jack Leach, one of the 
heaviest users of the facilities, has 
fifty or sixty tapes, the majority of 
which are political speakers with 
his own voice supplemented. He 
has recorded information that he 
feels is important to enrich his 
political science courses, since there 
is more involved than he could 
cover adequately in any given se- 
mester. Each tape runs fifty min- 
utes and takes four to five hours to 
prepare. Multiplying this times 
sixty equals the immense amount 
of time put in on audio aides so 
students can gain additionally from 
their courses This emphasises only 
partially the role that A-V services 
are taking. 

There are many uses and phases 
of the Audio-Visual services opera- 
tion. According to Don Robison, 
classified head of the department, 
“our job is to supply faculty, stu- 
dent and administration with movie 
projectors, tape-recorders, opaque 
projectors, slides, filmstrips and 
projectors, slides, filmstrips and re- 
coidings.” He said that although 
teachers are finding the use of 
equipment such as the overhead 
projector beneficial to them, the 
function of furnishing teachers with 
clectronic gear is only one of their 
jobs. 

1600 Records 

With 1600 LP records on sub- 
jects ranging from poetry readings, 
jazz, plays and dramatic readings; 
with 2400 tapes of local lectures on 
political topics, music, comedy, 
shorthand and language lessons; 
with 120 special T-Tapes covering 
subjects of such keen interest as 
sex education and communism, the 
stock of the A-V offices is com- 
piled with the student in mind. 

One function evolving this year 
has been the duplication of lan- 
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guage and music tapes owned by 
students. A student brings in his 
original tape along with an extra 
cartridge and waits a week for 
completion. Meant primarily for 
the benefit of night students, re- 
cording of personal tapes is also a 
service offered for those of day 
classes. 

Making tape recordings for the 
different departments, especially 
the music department also occupies 
the time of Robison and his staff. 
Some music teachers, for example, 
Mr. Henry Smith, find it impera- 
tive to test students on their lis- 
tening closeup identification ability. 
Cooperating with instructors in 
putting tapes such as this together 
is another part of the A-V services’ 
functions. 

Tapes for Special Events 

In addition to taping tests, they 
make tapes for special events such 
as the swim and dance show. Most 
of the electronic equipment used 
at school dances, is also from the 
A-V stock-room cupboards. Public 
address systems for all extracurri- 
cular activities as well as outdoor 
lectures are under the management 
of A-V employees. At all of the 
Theater Arts Films Series show- 
ings the A-V people are respon- 
sible for running two projectors. 

Recent recitals by visiting jazz 
groups such as the Jack Wilson 
Quartet are taped and filed for 
future reference. 

During the afternoon preceding 
the recent Handy concert, partici- 
pants from junior colleges through- 
out Calttoniia. hese for  WeCs 
jazz festival, had the opportunity 
of having their live performances 
taped via A-V staffer Tom Groves 
and facilities. 

Former MPC graduate Don Rob- 
ison said that another smaller func- 
tion of the A-V department was 
the setting up of a small tape- 
recorder for a blind student who 
currently attends day-time lectures. 
The student is on a sponsored pro- 
gram initiated to purchase and 
equip electronic audio aids. 

Student Assistants 

Speaking with the unanimous ap- 
proval of student assistants attend- 
ing at the time, Robison said, “This 
is the most efficient crew we've ever 
had.” 

Wearing ties and clean pressed 
shirts as a standard, the student as- 
sistants, hired and paid by the col- 
lege, present a business-like im- 
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COORDINATING activities of the ee V office is the work 
left, an MPC alumnus. 
(background) searches for a tape, while Beaver Bliss 
Starts the machine that will play a tape to the listening 


of Don Robison, 


READY TO ROLL ’EM. Tom Groves (with head-set) be- 
gins to copy a speech tape while Dacid Vivell prepares a 


pression as they move about cam- 
pus rolling equipment to class- 
rooms, or threading the tapes and 
working the machines in the of- 
fice. 


No Extensive Background Needed 

Most students, such as Beaver 
Bliss, have had no extensive back- 
ground in the electronics media. All 
are trained from the beginning by 
Robison. Bliss, whose major is lib- 
eral arts, was hired at the begin- 
ning of the school year because he 
needed a job to stay in school. He 
said that he “never realized how 
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Jon Reither 


organized and _ thought-out the 
A-V_ services were until starting 
work here.” 

There are four student assistants 
who work in the A-V office, three 
who work in the language lab. 
Keeping the equipment in good 
running order is the job of Elec- 
tronics Assistant Dick Hofsheier. 

A student who began working in 
the office last spring is now the 
second in command under Robi- 
son. He is Tom Groves, a music 
major who hopes to play profes- 
sionally, and who had no previous 
training with recorders and pro- 
jectors before joining the staff. 
Helping to maintain and supervise 
office procedures, he has the au- 
thority to make decisions in Don 
Robison’s absence. 

He carries ten units and works 
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A-V Uses Sight and Sound to Enrich Instruction 


room. A series of three tape decks and three phono- 
graphs, the machine is called the Audio Control Consol. 
It originates the pledge of allegiance recording heard 
at nine in the morning. 


Photo by Edwin Lee 
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movie projector for a coming film session. 


Photo by Edwin Lee 


nearly forty hours a week, includ- 
ing two night shifts. When asked 
when he thought were the advan- 
tages of the A-V facilities to the 
college he said, “It gives the 
teachers time and the means for 
more background work. Interested 
students can listen on their own.” 
Graphic Arts 

Another student is employed in 
the field of Graphic Arts. Her job 
is to make signs, graphs and trans- 
parencies for the overhead projec- 
tor. Marjorie Otter is an art major 
with an ultimate goal of becoming 
a scientific illustrator. She also 
contributed poetry to last years 
edition of e.g. 

David Vivell, political science 
major and Jon Reither, pre-med 
major complete the Audio-Visual 
office staff. 


A-V Services Will Expand 


The audio-visual department predicts that the following concepts 


will affect MPC in 2-5 years: 


® Closed Circuit TV. Monitor in each classroom. 
transmitter will be portable— program can 


Camera and 
originate in any class. 


@ Dial Retriever System. Complicated and advanced electronically, 
the first such system is now in use at Chabot College in Hayward. A 
person picks up the telephone, dials the college, dials the A-V depart- 
ment, dials the subject, dials the tape number, and listens to his chosen 
tape. Not expected here until the student body reaches 5,000 to 6,000. 

© Lecture Forum. A new concept combining A-V facilities to teach- 
ing is evolving in the form of a building now under construction at 


MPC. Called the Lecture Forum (see architectural drawing), 


it will 


have three adjoining lecture rooms. The middle section will have two 
floors, the upper floor containing three rear projectors that show films 
from behind the screen instead of from the front. Three classes will 


be going simultaneously. 


Teachers will lecture in 


each class for a 


specified amount of time, then shift to the next class. Teaching is thus 


“team produced.” 


@ Video Tape. There’s a lot of teaching potental in video tape 
machines. Students in speech classes would have the benefit of quick 
replays of their speeches and could learn how they are seen by the 
audience. Taping the rehearsals of drama productions and special event 
shows would give the performers a chance to see what they are doing 
wrong. In three to five years, MPC should have them. 

® Single Concept Films. Dealing with basic lessons on 8 millimeter 
film, they are to instruct the student usually on a subject the teacher 


does not want to elaborate on. 


The film lasts three minutes and is 


projected in a small portable viewer. 
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HOW LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS GOT 


The following article is reprinted 
from The Collegiate Journalist, 
Winter, 1966. 


The editor of the Oklahoma 
Daily once wrote that the easiest 
way to assure himself of letters-to- 
the-editor would be to withhold the 
cartoon, “Little Man on Campus,” 
from the editorial page. 


So it is with many of the 350 stu- 
dent newspapers that each year 
subscribe to Dick Bibler’s creation. 
In the last 12 years, some 800 cam- 
puses have witnessed the antics of 
Worthal and Prof. Snarf. 


It all started 20 years ago almost 
to the day—in 1946—when Bib was 
prowling the campus at the Uni- 
sity of Kansas. “Worthal,” better 
known as “The Little Man on 
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Campus,” slipped out of his agile 
pen. 
Worthal Preplanned 

The birthing resulted from mal- 
ice aforethought, since Bib in- 
tended to commercialize his car- 
toon character. After having served 
in the armed forces during WW II 
on a desolate island completely de- 
void of female companionship, 
Worthal seemed a good idea. 

After Worthal has come a suc- 
cession of characters—exam-happy 
Prot. Smart. Shapely Zousessthe 
peripatetic coed; and Dean Bel- 


lows, the blow-hard Administrator. 

Dick Bibler started cartooning 
at.age 12 in. Elkhart, Kan., where 
he earned himself quite a reputa- 
tion by running the wrong way in 
his first football game. 


DICK BIBLER SKETCHES PROF. SNARF strangling poor, bumbling Worthal, 
two familiar characters to readers of ‘Little Man On Campus” at colleges 


across the country. 


Bib’s a Girl-Watcher 


“T liked the cheerleaders. One 
liked me—before that fateful day 
of my wrong-way run. But, as it 
turned out, I was equally good at 
other sports.” 

At Stanford, one of his favorite 
sports was “‘to sip coffee slowly and 
eye the coeds. Most Stanford girls 
are beautiful—so why not?” 

And, Bibler adds, “In spite of 
what some of my friends around 
Stanford may say, I did study 
drawing and painting.” 


To preserve the realism of cam- 
pus life he reflects in his cartoons, 
Bib says that “I believe sex is here 
to stay, and that it should be in- 
cluded in a moderate way so as not 
to offend anyone.” 

On the question of censorship, he 
adds: “My mother is one of my 
best censors—and my wife censors 
almost anything.” 


Ideas Blossom 


His uncensored ideas, Bib says, 
come from reading phone books 
and catalogs and listening to what 
people on campus are saying... 
and doing. 

“Sitting around the library some- 
times gives me ideas—like watch- 
ing people go back among the 
stacks together. I don’t know how 
the stacks are anyplace else, but 
we patrol ours!” 

The man who draws LMOC 
could be no more completely op- 
posite from his creation. Sandy- 
haired Bibler (thinning on _ the 
apex) is unassuming and mild- 
mannered. Worthal always seems 
to react to his environment and ex- 
citedly, too. 

Buck-toothed, rumple-haired and 
down-trodden, he is flunking Biol- 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE, located in Orange, California, one of 
the oldest colleges in the West, is accepting applications for admis- 
sion for two 107-day semesters for the fall of 1966 and the spring 
of 1967 aboard Holiand-America Line’s s.s Ryndam. This is the 
second year of operation of Chapman College’s floating campus. 


Outstanding college and university students are invited to spend these semes- 
ters at sea, enrolled for 12-15 units of credit, applicable toward the Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Music degrees, or 9-12 units 
toward the Master of Arts degree. 

Onboard, students will experience a situation of intense academic concen- 
tration, supplemented by personal meetings ashore with men who are the 
world’s leaders, monuments which are the world’s heritage, and people whose 
apparent differences often prove to hide human similarities. 

College classes will be held during 56 class days at sea in modern, air- 
conditioned classrooms and laboratories equipped with all facilities necessary 
for course work offered. 


ITINERARIES: Fall 1966 Semester 
leaves New York October 20, duration 
107 days; to Lisbon, Barcelona, Marseille, 
Civitavecchia (Rome). Piraeus (Athens), 
Istanbul, Alexandria (Cairo), Port Said, 
Suez, Bombay, Colombo, Port Swetten- 
ham (Kuala Lumpur), Bangkok, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, Yokohama (Tokyo), Hawaii, 
arriving Los Angeles February 4, 1967. 


Spring 1967 Semester leaves Los Angeles 
February 7, duration 107 days; to La 
Guaira (Caracas), Port of Spain (Trini- 
dad), Salvador, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Rio De Janeiro, Lagos, Dakar, 
Casablanca, Cadiz, Lisbon, Rotterdam 
(inland to France, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands), Copenhagen, London, Dublin 
(overland to), Galway, arriving New York 


City May 25, 1967. 


ADMISSION: Students admitted to the program must meet regular admission qualifi- 
cations of Chapman College and upon fulfilling its requirements will receive grades and 
credits in accordance with its regularly established standards. 


For a catalog listing courses for both the Fall and Spring semesters along with rates, 
tuition and in-port program costs, fill in the information below and mail it to: 


Name 

(Last) 
Address 
City 


Telephone 
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Director of Admissions 
Chapman College, Seven Seas Division 
Orange, California 92666 


(First) 


States eee eee ZIP) 


Age______ = = M 


The Ryndam is under Netherlands registry. 


Present Status 
College / University 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Graduate 
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IT ALL STARTED 20 years ago when the MPC Art instructor was at the 


University of Kansas. Now between classes he produces 100 cartoons a year. 


ogy, late for classes, and appears 
to be headed for graduation by 
way of Osmosis. 

No one could look more desper- 
ate than Worthal, as he flips his 
coin during the true and_ false 
examination or gets himself ground 
into the sidewalk during the 12 
o'clock rush by the campus BM- 
OCs. But he continually bobs up 
again, each time with a wicked leer 
as he ogles the girls, pokes fun at 


ancient Latin professors, college 
administrators and college ath- 
letics. 


And back in the book stacks, he 
may be found smooching his girl 


in the library archives between 
“Robinson Crusoe’ and “Patterns 
or Gulture: 


Nothing Sacred 

According to one reviewer, “No 
one on campus is immune to Bib- 
ler’s pen. From his drawing board 
he wields a two-edged blade, cut- 
ting at both college students and 
faculty with Worthal and his sadis- 
tic nemesis, Prof. Snarf. 

“There is something heroic about 
their undaunted struggle; some- 
thing touching about Snarf’s will- 
ingness to suffer in order to make 
others suffer.” 

A tribute to the realism of his 
creation appeared on a northwest- 
ern college campus, recently, dur- 
ing a campus election. 

The campaign posters shouted, 
“Worthal for President!” 

And he almost was, too. Except- 
ing that he withdrew three-quar- 
ters of the way through the count- 
ing of the ballots. He was afraid he 
really might win. 

In spite of his popularity, every- 
one (the news report said), even 
those who had voted for him, knew 
that this was the only thing for him 
to do. 

“This  buck-toothed, rumple- 
haired collegian would have been 
impossible as student body presi- 
dent.” 

Bib Sees Himself 

Reminiscing on his college stu- 
dent days, Bib identifies himself as 
a “little man on campus.” He labels 
most of his campus life as quite 
“teeny-tiny. I knew, however, that 
I had been ‘made’ when sorority 
girls started speaking to me (an 
independent) even before I had 
been asked to ‘pledge’.” 

Peeking through his concern for 
the LMOC is Bib’s identification 
with faculty, as well. 

At Monterey Peninsula College, 
where he heads up the art depart- 
ment, Bib says his students see him 


as Prof. Snarf, whereas his own 
teachers at Kansas, Stanford, Colo- 
Fad@mmtateleandl swansase Citys eat 
Institute saw him as Worthal. 

Between the classes he teaches 
in painting and design, Bib pro- 
duces 100 cartoons a year. They 
are distributed to some 350 colleges 
in almost every one of the United 
States, including Hawaii and Can- 
ada: 

Service a Sideline 

The feature service (he markets 
his own) is only a sideline with 
Bib. Although about 350 colleges 
use the feature, fewer that 50 are 
more than once-a-week issues and 
some schools buy as few as five a 
year. Thus, half the output each 
year just a little more than pays 
for itself. 

“T wish it were possible to do 300 
mats a year,” he explains. “But for 
the few (less than 10) who could 
use that many, it wouldn't be econ- 
omically sound.” 

Cartooning has earned him “a 
1963 Pontiac and a four-room house 
with three kids and a new car-port 
laundry room” in Monterey. 

Bib describes that car as still 
having “a malted milk stain on the 
floor Coming through Reno, 
last year, I got so excited at seeing 
the car hop I tipped the tray into 
the dash! Boy, was my wife mad!” 

Of his house, he quips: “I’m 
thinking of moving my work to the 
laundry room. It’s easier to work 
there, and my wife says it might be 
an incentive to clean up some of 
my cartoons.” 


How Long? 

As to how much longer he'll be 
drawing his characters, Bib replies: 
“until the college kids have had 
their fill.” 

Which should be a long lifetime, 
if the timelessness of the cartoons 
proves out. College sophomores 
who saw their first LMOC at 
Dad’s knee can attest to that. 

There'll always be a Worthal 
and a Snarf...anda Bibler? It's 
that or more letters to the editor! 


Correction 


The two World Affairs Council 
conference photographs in the May 
13 issue of El Yanqui were taken 
by Martin Nichols. Photo credit 


was erroneously given to someone 
named Martin Allen. It seems that 
Martin Nichols and Mike Allen at- 
tended the conference, and the El 
Yanqui reporter writing the photo 
credit couldn’t keep names straight. 


—— 
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Miss Landon Named Professor Emeritus 


Great Teacher Retires 


The only MPC instructor ever 
to be named ‘‘Teacher of the Year” 
is retiring at the end of this semes- 
ter, 

Miss Marjorie Landon is one of 
the original seven teachers at the 
college. Until this academic year 
when she resigned her position, 
Miss Landon was head of the Eng- 
lish department. 

Remembering the first year when 
classes were held in the evenings 
at Monterey High School, she also 
recalls the days when there were 
no roads and no landscaping on 
campus; and students and teacher 
were “sloshing around in mud half 
the time.” 

Miss Landon claims there was a 
lot of school spirit when the college 
was smaller, mainly because “the 
students and teachers alike were so 
interested in the college.” 

Most of her life has been spent 
in the classrooms either as teacher 
or student. 

After graduation from the 
Northfield School for Girls in Mas- 
sachusetts she entered Bouve-Bos- 
ton School of physical education 
where she received technical train- 
ing. From there she went to the 
State Teachers College in Keene, 
New Hampshire, where she taught 
for a year. This was her first teach- 
ing job. 

Next she traveled west to teach 
physical education at Stanford. 
While teaching there she earned 
her AB in English. 

Then while working as a secre- 
tary in the English department at 
Berkeley she took her master’s de- 
gree from that institution. 

After getting her MA she re- 
turned to New England to become 
headmistress at the distinguished 
Chandler School for Girls in Bos- 
ton, where she remained for eleven 
years. 

Leaving for the west coast again, 


More Buildings 
Set for July 


Construction will begin in July 
on two additional two-story build- 
ings on campus, according to Fred 
Keeble, architect for the MPC ex- 
pansion program. 

The new buildings will be the 
Business and Data Processing 
Building and the Humanities Build- 
ing. The present typing rooms will 
be demolished to make room for 
the new Business Building which 
will be built adjacent to the west 
side of the old Business Building. 
The new Humanities Building will 
be located directly north of the 
present Administration Building. 

Work is continuing on schedule 
on the new two-story Life and 
Physical Science buildings, Keeble 
said. They are due to be completed 
in March of next year. 

The new parking lot, which is be- 
ing built near Fremont Boulevard, 
will be completed in July. It will 
accommodate approximately 500 
automobiles. 


she returned to Stanford to study. 
From there she spent short periods 
at Santa Cruz High School and 
Woodland High School. 

It was at this point that she 
joined the staff of the foundling 
Monterey Peninsula College. Since 
then she has done graduate work at 
summer sessions of Massachusetts 
State College, in Hyanisport, San 
Jose State College and the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

“MPC will probably by my first 
love although I liked it at Stanford 
and the other schools,” she will ad- 
mit. ‘“ I have been with the college 
a long time and I feel a part of it.” 

What comes next for a woman 


who has devoted most of her life 
to teaching and helping students? 
According to Miss Landon, her im- 
mediate plans are to spend next 
Fall in New England. After that 
it’s a life of traveling and painting 
for the English instructor. 

She spent her sabbatical year, 
1954-55, in Europe and will return 
there soon especially to tour the 
Scandinavian countries and _ the 
British Isles. 

“I want very much to take up 
painting. I don’t think I have so 
much talent but I think I could de- 
velop it,” she explains. 

Miss Landon was awarded the 
honorary title of professor emeritus 
at the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Phi Sigma Chi Members 
Receive Scholarships 


Phi Sigma Chi has awarded two 
of its members $100 scholarships. 
Jim Blandin and Ken Teasdale, 
both past presidents of Phi, are the 
recipients. 

Blandin is a sophomore, major- 
ing in economics. He will attend 
the University of California at 
Santa Barbara this Fall. 

Teasdale is a criminology major 
who will enter Sacramento State 
this Fall as a junior. 


William Patrick, GOP Candidate, 
Speaks Against Berkeley Students 


“IT always get a little nervous 
when I come onto a campus,” Wil- 
liam Penn Patrick, candidate for 
the GOP gubernatorial nomination, 
told MPC students last week. “I 
was lucky in one respenct at Ber- 
keley, though. They threw toma- 
toes instead of stones.” 


Declaring that he was not a fas- 
Gist) bus. ayekepublican. | batrick 
warned that this nation will soon be 
in the hands of students like those 
at Berkeley. ‘““They’re not taking 
the future of this country very seri- 
ously,” he added. 


“Free Speech started out as a 
noble thing, but the movement 
started by the kids at Berkeley was 
started by Communists,” he said, 
glancing around the room. “I see a 
few beards here, so there must be 
some VDC here, too.” 


Referring to Pat Brown’s admin- 
istration as the “Brown years” of 
the Brow lactic, —cathicke said 
that Brown is trying to avoid his 
responsibility to the state. 


“On March 17, St. Patrick's Day, 
I filed my petition for my candi- 
dacy. I did it because was name 
was Pat, but I also did it because 
St. Patrick is a symbol out of his- 
tory. St. Patrick ran the snakes out 
of Ireland, and I want to be the 
one that runs them out of Sacra- 
mento and Berkeley.” 


He believes everyone is working 
for the minds of youth because they 
are the only things of value. Those 


who influence the youth will in- 
fluence the future, he added. 

“ihe, State’ of “Galiiornia’ has 
hired Communist professors, and 
they have used their position to 
spread socialism. When people be- 
ging to believe their philosophy of 
disaster, the idea of the American 
dream dies.” 

The VDC has a sickness. It has 
organized “sit-ins,” “walk-ins,” and 
“yes, even lay-ins.” Patrick de- 
clared that if he was elected, he 
would organize a “throw-out.” 

When questioned on Proposition 
14, Patrick said, “It was designed 
to repeal the Rumford Act, and I 
voted yes on it. The Rumford Fair 
Housing Act was unconstitu- 
tional.” 

However, he went on to say that 
anyone who refuses to sell his 
house to another person because of 
race, creed or color is unAmerican. 
He explained that he knows the 
problems faced by members of mi- 
nority groups because he married 
a Mexican-American woman. “I’m 
concerned about the rights of the 
minority, but I’m also concerned 
about the rights of the majority.” 
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“WHAT’S HE SAYING, WHAT’S HE SAYING?” Blena Madrzinskaka asks 
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her interpretor while listening to William Patrick speak against ““communism 
at Berkeley.’’ The visiting Russian women were in the Student Union before 


they appeared in a political science class 


Photo by Edwin Lee 


Questions and Answers 
From Russian Visitors 


“When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitle them...’ recited Blena 
Madrzinskaya, philosophy profes- 
sor of the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. 

Speaking at last Friday’s political 
science discussion class, the Soviet 
lady professor affirmed her belief in 
the self-determination of people and 
her respect for Thomas Jefferson 
by quoting from the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Her speech in English drew a 


spontaneous round of applause 
from the audience. 
With Mrs. Madrzinskaya were 


Marina Bautsekina, a neuro-physi- 
ologist, and Lyja Perfivola, a Mos- 
cow councilwoman, head of the 
delegation, Mrs. Bautsekina, who 
speaks English fairly well, trans- 
lated for the councilwoman. 

Both the guests and students 
were invited to ask questions of 
each other. One student asked 
about the recent controversial trial 
of three Soviet writers. 

The Moscow councilwoman re- 
sponded at length. “They broke 
several laws of our country, but 
they were blamed not as writers 
but as persons.” She went on to ex- 
plain that they were charged with 
pornography; furthermore, they 
had printed lies about the Soviet 
Union, and they were income tax 
evaders. 

The Russian women had a ques- 
tion for MPC students. “What is 


the American student’s impression 
of Russian students?” they asked. 

One student replied, “We learn 
in school the Russian sex codes are 
puritanical.” 

After laughter from the audience 
calmed down, one lady replied, 
“You have in this country a maga- 
zine called Playboy .. .” 

After more laughter, she con- 
tinued, “Playboy will never appear 
in the Soviet Union.” She also ex- 
plained that the Soviet try to teach 
their children that sex is a beauti- 
ful thing and not “dirty.” 

Other students confided they 
really did not know much about 
Russian students due to lack of 
communication. One female stu- 
dent said her impression was that 
they were mostly sober, serious and 
very brilliant. 

The ladies were on the Peninsula 
under the exchange program of the 
International Committee for 
Friendly Visits. 


Student Artists Exhibit 
A Years Work—May 28 


MPC’s annual Student Art Ex- 
hibit will be held this year at the 
American Federation of Arts gal- 
lery in Carmel. The gallery has 
generously turned over their dis- 
play facilities to the college for six 
days. The work, consisting of 
drawings, paintings, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, and 3-dimensional design, 
will be on display tomorrow, May 
28, through Thursday, June 2. 

All work is by MPC art students 
and was done by class assignments. 
The items on display are offered 
for sale by students if the price is 
right. 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL 


OFFERS YOU A CAREER 


today. 


IN THE SKY 


FLIGHT HOSTESS 


Wear the world famous Pucci fashions as you 
fly in the most fascinating career for women 


REQUIREMENTS 


ee — 


Age: 20 — 27 Height: 5'2” to 5’9” 
Marital: single Weight: Max. 135 
Education: H.S. graduate 
Vision: 20/50 or better 
Contacts acceptable 
Conversational Spanish desirable 


First year salary up to $448 per month with 
periodic increases to $588 plus liberal 
expense allowance. 


Write to Employment Mar., Braniff International, 
P.O. Box 35001, Dallas, Texas 75235. Local in- 
terviews to be conducted at a later date. 


Pee are Reset 


FORCEFULLY STRESSING a point, William Pen Patrick responds to a 
dent’s question after his speech in the Student Union last week. 
Photo by Edwin Lee 
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Far Rightists Favor 
UN and Foreign Aid 


By MILLIE FOHL 


Using data he gathered through 
observation of the Bay Area School 
of Anti-Communism, Dr. Raymond 
E. Wolfinger, political science pro- 
fessor of Stanford, told some 75 
people in the Armory about who 
joins the “radical right” and why. 


Dr. Wolfinger managed to attain 
a scholarship to the school spon- 
sored by Dr. Fred Schwartz. 
Through direct interview and mail- 
in questionnaires they managed to 
obtain results from some 308 mem- 
bers. 

His findings showed that most 
people who join the far right are 
well-educated and about 40 per 
cent of them were businessmen or 
the wives of businessmen. There 
were no Catholics or members of 
minority groups. 


Of those interviewed, eight per 
cent were Democrats and voted for 
Kennedy in the 1960 election, and 
65 per cent favored Goldwater. 
About three-quarters thought 
there was more danger from com- 
munist infiltration into this country 
than from the USSR and China 
combined. 

Dr. Wolfinger called it “surpris- 
ing” that 40 per cent of the 308 
favored the United Nations while 
an even higher group — two-thirds 
—approving foreign aid. 

Asked who they thought were 
“commies,’ the vast majority 
thought that the students and in- 
Structors were. Few of them 
thought that foreigners in this 
country have communist tenden- 
cies. 

Answers revealed that radical 
right followers were even more ac- 
tive in their social and political life 
than the control group to which 
they were compared. 

A high 80 per cent engaged ac- 
tively in political campaigns. They 


were three to four times as active 
as college-educated people who did 
not join the far right. 

Church influence had caused one- 
sixth of them to attend the school. 
They viewed communism as the 
“work of the devil.” 

There were no social or psycho- 
logical cripples in the group. They 
tended to be in the middle of so- 
ciety and not on the outskirts of 
society. 

Because members of the far right 
tended to put more effort behind 
their political beliefs, they tend to 
be strongest in areas where there 
are fewer people and their voice 
can easily be heard, Dr. Wolfinger 
said. 

The election of a democratic 
president tends to increase radical 
right groups. Dr. Wolfinger ex- 
plained that since most of them are 
Republicans, it would be embar- 
rassing to uncover communists in 
the government while their own 
party was in Office. 

They seem to have an absolute 
obsession with communism, as 
they blame communism for every- 
thing. They have a tendency to in- 
tellectualize the whole situation and 
direct all their hostile criticism to- 
ward communism. 

While leaders of far far right 
groups may have extremely radical 
ideas, the followers don’t necessar- 
ily follow suit. One basic idea may 
draw them to the group without 
complete acceptance of the group’s 
entire philosophy. 

Dr. Wolfinger finished the spring 
lecture series, speaking on “Ori- 
gins and Impact of the Radical 
Right.” He followed Carey Mc- 
Williams, Niven Busch and Reed 
Benson in the series entitled the 
“Significance of the Far Right.” 

The 34-year-old speaker had just 
received his associate professor- 
ship the day of the lecture. 


Senate Reviews By-Laws and Budget, 


Parking Committee Finds No Solution 


The Senate reviewed the AS- 
MPC by-laws and the budget at 
yesterday’s meeting. Next year’s 
budget will be in the neighborhood 
of $90,000 and will include the in- 
come and expenditures of both 
Student Union and Book Store. 

Dennis Spriggs reported on the 
parking problem. The committee 
reported that it would not be econ- 
omical to pay a student $1.25 an 
hour to perhaps hand out two $2 
tickets a day. Furthermore, there 
is no way of making sure students 
will pay the fine if it is issued by 
ASMPC. 

Dennis also reported that there 
was no way to let the police con- 
tinue to patrol the campus and 
merely lower the fine. The $5 fine 
was set by a judge in the county. 
However, Dennis reminded the 
Senate that there will be a new 
parking area opened next semes- 
Let. 

Approximately $150 was made at 
the Sophomore-Freshman football 
tournament. The dance following 
the game drew between 200 to 300 
people. 

Dr. Duncan Sprague, Senate ad- 
visor, reported that he was con- 
cerned over the apparent indiffer- 
ence of students toward student 
government. He stated that in all 
probability this will be another 
write-in election. At the time only 
nine petitions had been issued for 
14 available Senate seats. Two peo- 
ple had filed for president and one 
for vice-president. 

Frank Barthelow, ASMPC Vice- 
President said the situation should 
correct itself with the constitution 
recently adopted by the student 
body. 
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EYE ON THE PRISONER! It looks that the captive 
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EL YANQUI REPORTER MILLIE FOHL interviews Dr. Raymond E. Wolfinger, 
political science professor of Stanford. Wolfinger spoke on the ‘far right’’ 


here recently. 


Blacow to 
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Retire 


After Long Service 


By CHRIS BORREGAARD 


What does one do when he is 
too young for retirement, yet has 
completed almost two decades of 
“active service” at MPC? 

According to Dr. Joseph Blacow, 
Director of the Business Division, 
“Further traveling in Europe and 
sitting back in quiet contemplation 
are possible answers to this anti- 
cipated “problem.” Past Dean of 
Instruction and Department Chair- 
man at MPC, Dr. Blacow will be 
leaving the college after complet- 
ing this present semester. 

His past experiences range from 
department and appliance store 
owner, acting Dean in Naval Ad- 
ministration at Stanford (where 
he received his Ed.D), 1936 Olym- 
pic games coach, to Acting Aca- 
demic Chairman at the U.S.N. 
Postgraduate School. Dr. Blacow 
has also served in all branches of 
the service and was in charge of 
psychological rehabiliation for the 
Air Force during the last months 
of World War II. “I realized that 
we, in America, have a common 
heritage and I could give my own 
personal sacrifice by being in the 
service,’ he commented. 

Having traveled around the 


a 


British soldier may get away in this scene. Keith Decker and Ron Geren talk- 
ing to Jim Shaffer at the piano don’t seem to mind much, nor do Nick 
Hovick and Lynnea drinking at the table. Don’t anybody stumble over poor 


Ron Guillemette seated on the floor. Reade Woode plays the ‘’Hostage. 


TAKING A BREAK to relax during intermission are ’’Hostage’’ cast members 
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Anita Whitaker, Nick Hovick, Lynnea and Glenn Kovacavich. Glenn should be 
tired since he plays the bagpipes as the ‘’‘wacky’’ Scotchman Monsewer. 
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Dr. Joseph Blacow 


world twice, Dr. Blacow would 
like to visit Spain, Portugal and 
Mallorca in the future. ‘“‘There are 
so many things to do—lI just can’t 
sit and wait until I’m old enough 
to retire.” 


“You find rebelling youth in 
every generation. When I was in 
college,” Dr. Blacow continued, 


“We invented a plan that would 
abolish the monetary system, and 
invented a plan that would be the 
‘salvation of the world’.” 

“It involved taking natural re- 
sources and fabricating them into 
whatever we needed. People would 
work for ‘x’ number of hours a 
week and be paid in ‘ERGS.’ 
Everyone would be able to have a 
standard of living of $10,000 a 
year.” 

“This system, aS we discovered 
after careful thought and study, 
would almost be a form of social- 
ism,” he continued, “and would put 
us under the mercy of a dictator. 
However, we were too young to 
see this. All people are socially 
oriented between the ages of 18 
and 22 and they want to do good 
for all mankind. We, like other ‘in- 
ventive’ youth, just didn’t realize 
that there must be some kind of 
control.” 

Dr. Blacow encourages students 
to consider the teaching career and 
its many rewards. “You may never 
get rich financially, but you will 
never starve. It is one of the best 
ways to do good—Yes, I would 
say to consider the teaching field 
thoroughly.” 

Anyone who has taken Business 
55 from Dr. Blacow remembers 
leaning many universals or “truths” 
about people. When asked if he 
could choose the most important 
of all these universals, re replied, 
“Treat people the way they want 
to be treated—this embodies all 
else I have ever said in the way of 
truths.” 

Concluding the interview, Dr. 
Blacow emphasized, “I’m leaving, 
but not retiring! There are too 
many things to do yet! And fur- 
thermore,” he added, “there comes 
a time when one should back off 
and take a good look at the ter- 
rain.” 


Dental Program 
To Run One Year 


The two-year dental assisting 


program on campus will be chang- 
ed to accommodate students need- 
ing to complete such a program 
and seek employment in one year’s 
time. 

Going into effect this Fall, the 
action was taken as a result of re- 
cent studies made by MPC Presi- 
dent George J. Faul, the technical- 
vocational department and _ curri- 
culum advisory committee. 

The new one-year program will 


include six units of general educa- 
tion courses, plus English, speech 
and physical education, but will 
concentrate on dental assisting 
courses, since it is the major of 
those involved. 


Miss Ellen Hanson, head of the 
dental assisting program, explained 
that this change is optional—any 
student wishing to complete the 
associate degree may do so by tak- 
ing general requirements for one 
year and program requirements for 
one year, or go on to employment, 
completing her degree at night. 


Miss Hanson went on to explain 
that requirements are increasing as 
far as dental assisting jobs are con- 
cerned—and the girls must learn 
much more than ever before. “If 
the girls take the general require- 
ments first, they mature — they 
realize what responsibility is,” she 
said. 


Even with an expected increase 
in the program, Miss Hanson feels 
certain there will be no problem in 
finding employment for those 
finishing the requirements “I re- 
ceive many calls from doctors all 
over the Peninsula wanting assist- 
ants, but I am unable to fill them.” 


Want Dates? 
IBM Will Help 


D.A.T.E.S. is a project on cam- 
pus led by Ralph Marsh and Ed 
Hunt. It has been in operation for 
two weeks and has already involv- 
ed nearly 450 students. 


“D.A.T.E.S. is computer match- 
making,’ says Marsh, “I started 
this as a semester project for my 
Business Data Processing class, 
but now have found an occupation 
for myself—matching people.” 


To this date only 450 students 
have taken part in this project. In 
order to have a wide selection of 
possible matches, Marsh is trying 
to get as many of the students on 
campus as possible to fill out IBM 
cards. These IBM cards are answer 
sheets on the 47 questions asked by 
DVACTE-S: 


“These cards are run through 
computers,’ said Marsh, “and the 
computer will match your card 
with five other cards which are the 
closest to being matched to you.” 


There isn’t any cost involved to 
fill out the D.A.T.E.S. IBM card. 
When the cards have been tabu- 
lated, a person can pay $1.50 for 
five names of people that most 
nearly match him, or pay thirty-five 
cents a name. 


Photography Show Being 
Held in Lecture Hall 


A student photography show 
opened in the library lecture hall 
this week and will run through 


June 7. 


The exhibition, entitled ‘“Can- 
nery Row,” will feature some 35 
black and white prints by the ad- 
vanced students of Miss Geraldine 
Sharpe of Carmel, MPC evening 
photography instructor. 

The public is invited to view the 
show during the Library’s regular 
day and evening hours, except 
when the lecture hall is being used 
as a classroom or meeting room. 


— 
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Guidelines Proposed 
For Campus Politics 


By HELEN SULLIVAN 


The free atmosphere that brought 
Ronald Reagan and William Penn 
Patrick and the Russian women’s 
delegation on campus, stimulated 
by a law passed in the legislature 
last year has produced a liberating 
policy concerning student political 
activity. 

The policy recently adopted by 
the Faculty Senate, in effect, sub- 
scribes to the belief that college 
students should be able to investi- 
gate all political thought and phil- 
osophy. 

If the policy is also adopted by 
the Administration and the Board 
of Trustees, it will go into effect 
immediately. 


The proposed policy reads, “The 
collegiate society affords the op- 
portunity to investigate and pursue 
all forms of thought and philoso- 
phy. When these pursuits require 
activities outside the classroom, it 
is fundamental that, within the 
practical limitations of the physical 
facilities, requested activities be 
honored. 

“Monterey Peninsula College 
subscribes to the philosophy that, 
without prior approval, students 
Should be allowed to distribute 
materials, solicit funds, collect 
names on petitions, recruit stu- 
dents, and foster political interests 
on the college campus when the 


action taken is lawful and in no 
‘way disturbs or interrupts the 
formal educational program.” 


Along with it are procedures 
for implementing the proposed 
policy. 


Materials to be distributed on 
campus must be submitted to a 
certified college staff member or 
the Director of Student Activities 
who will certify the suitability and 
legality of the material. 

The distributor will be held re- 
sponsible for seeing that the ma- 
terial does not litter the campus. 
College property, such as chairs 
and tables, may be requisitioned. 

A podium may be requisitioned 
for invited speakers if requested to 
the Director of Student Activities. 

Speakers will be allowed to lec- 
ture in three areas: The Student 
Union, if audience does not ex- 
ceed 100; classrooms, if reserved 
prior to meeting; and athletic areas, 
such as the Stadium for large 
groups. 

The Library Patio is not includ- 
ed because it was felt assemblies 
held there would disturb students 
studying in the Library and near- 
by classrooms. 

The new policy advocating poli- 
tical freedom is largely the effort 
of the Student Personnel Advisory 
Committee, made up of students, 
faculty and Administration mem- 
bers. 


Board Adopts Credit 
By Examination Policy 


A new policy, called Credit by 
Examination, has been adopted by 
the Administration and the Board 
of Trustees. Under the policy, stu- 
dents may obtain credits in subjects 
in which they are already skilled 
by simply taking an examination. 
A letter grade will be given for 
the examination and will be figured 
as a part of the student’s gpa. 

The new policy, formulated by 
the Curriculum Advisory Commit- 
tee composed of Dean Blakemore, 
John Erickson of the Music De- 
partment and Don Compton of the 
Chemistry Department, provides 
that credit by examination may be 
granted under these conditions: 

1. An application for the exam- 
ination must be obtained in the 
admissions office. 

2. The application for credit by 
examination must be approved by 
the department, the adviser and 


Dean of Students. 

3. The student must have ma- 
triculated before he may take an 
examination for credit. 


“HE WALKS, HE TALKS and votes 
for Frank Barthelow.’’ Jimmy Croce, 
a sort of transportable poster, was a 
prime ad-man during the last student 


government elections. Despite his 
ardor, Jimmy’s candidate didn’t 
make it. Photo by Edwin Lee 
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4. The examination may be 
taken at a time designated by the 
department. 


5. Not more than six units may 
be earned in this manner. 


6. The student may not take an 
examination for credit in any 
course that he has failed in a regu- 
lar class except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


7. The credit obtained through 
passing the examination does not 
fulfill any part of the residence re- 
quirement. 


8. A letter grade is recorded on 
the student’s permanent record as 
credit by examination and figured 
as a part of his gpa. 


9. Courses available for credit by 
examination will be determined by 
each academic division. 

A student planning to take one 
of the examinations should remem- 
ber that it will not be a mere 
“final,” but will be a comprehensive 
test to determine his true ability in 
the subject. If he fails the exam he 
will not be allowed to take the 
subject to improve his grade, but 
an F will be put down on his 
permanent record. 

Dean Blakemore said, “Since 
credits must be transferred we had 
to make the examinations compar- 
able to those given in universities.” 

Credit by Examination was ap- 
proved in January, 1966, by the 
California State Board of Educa- 
tion, and it is being quickly adopted 
by most colleges in the state. 


Dr. Marshall to Lecture 
On Problems of Singer 


Dr. Harvey Marshall, chairman 
of the music department and-voice 
coach, will lecture on “Voice Pro- 
duction and Vocal Problems of the 
Singer” Monday, May 23, at 8 p.m. 
in the Music Hall. 

Illustrating his points will be 
some of his beginning voice stu- 
dents. In addition, members of the 
audience who would be interested 
in receiving Dr. Marshall’s criti- 
cism and analysis of their voice 
production may volunteer to sing 
short passages. 
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HER on receiving art scholarships are Keith 


Burchell, left, and Bill Warrick. Keith received a $50 award for sculpture 
which was contributed this Spring by an anonymous donor. Bill, the art 
editor for e.g., the campus literary magazine, received a $50 scholarship 


from the Marina Arts Barn. 
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Sing-Out' Scores Hit in 
Lively Performance 


By CHRIS BORREGAARD 


Running enthusiastically down 
the aisles of Sunset School Audi- 
torium, 100 members of “Sing-Out 
Monterey” launched into a swing- 
ing program of song, dance and 
verse last Saturday night. 


“We're going to shout it wher- 
ever we're bound,” sang the cast, 
which employs Moral Re-Arma- 
ment as its theme. This Sing-Out 
formed two months ago after the 
original “Sing-Out ’66” visited the 
Peninsula. 

Colorful but simple clothing— 
pink, blue, yellow and green shifts 
for the girls and blue shirts for the 
boys—was most effective against 
the stark background of Sunset 
Auditorium. Musical instruments 
ranged from guitars and trumpets 
to drums and a piano. 


“Showboat,” a slow yet swinging 
song, and “Don’t Stand Still,” were 
among the simple numbers played. 


Dramatic with a syncopated 
rhythm describes ‘The Ride of 
Paul Revere,” one of the finest 


numbers of the evening. Effective 
lighting changes accompanied the 
chorus and stirred mounting excite- 
ment in the audience, as the story 
of one of America’s patriots was 
sung. 

A poem read by Doug Pendleton 
served as a brief change of pace as 
he said the divine spark in all peo- 
ple—the spark of God—must be 
recognized. 

Though much applause accom- 
panied the Negro spiritual per- 
formed by Bobby Ector on the 
piano and Kay Richmond, one was 
disappointed in the choice of verse. 
Though beautifully and movingly 
performed, the lyrics were empty 
and repetitious compared to some 
of the deeper and more meaning- 


Senate Orders 
Poster Machine 


The Student Senate passed a 
proposal to buy a Poster Machine 
for the College. This machine cost 
$1,045, and will be delivered to the 
college before the end of the 
month. 

This machine will make all of 
the posters on campus, and can be 
used by any member of the student 
body. A student desiring to use 
the machine will have to go 
through Dr. Duncan Sprague for 
permission. The fee charged will 
cover the cost of the ink and paper 
used. 

There will be trained students to 
operate the machine, which will be 
housed in the ASMPC office build- 
ing. 

“This machine will save the col- 
lege about four to five hundred dol- 
lars next year,” said Dr. Sprague. 

“The poster machine will be in 
the ASMPC building as soon as it 
comes in,’ stated Dr. Sprague, 
“and students are welcome to see 
it whenever they want.” 


ful spirituals. The song “What 
Color is God’s Skin,” which fol- 
lowed, seemed inappropriate and 
an apparent afterthought in an ef- 
fort to make up for the weakness 


of the previous number. 


A resounding “hooray” at the 
high- 


lighted it as one of the favorites of 


end of ‘Monterey Song” 


the evening. Composed and sung 


by Julie Fehring, a Carmel High 
student, a chorus of ‘White sandy 
beaches and a_ blue-green’ sea” 
made it an instant hit to anyone 
familiar with Monterey County. 


Again demonstrating composing 
talents, “Enthusiaction,” composed 
by cast members, reflected the de- 
termination on these young peo- 
ple’s faces as they sang “Till a new 
world is at hand, hear the challenge 
—answer the call.” 

“Up, Up With People’ and 
“Can’t You Hear America Calling” 
are favorites of every audience who 
hears them and Saturday night was 
no exception. 


Folk and square dancing were in- 
cluded in the dance medley per- 
formed by several members of the 
cast. One regretted that the 
cramped stage seemed to hinder 
the dancers, but the dances were 
nevertheless colorful and well exe- 
cuted. 


A serious criticism was leveled at 
“moaning and groaning” protest 
marchers on various campuses in 
the number, “Dear Willie.’ The 
two girl singers were dressed in an 
unnecessary and perhaps inaccu- 
rate stereotyped version of “typi- 
cal protest marchers,” as_ they 
wailed, “Willie went away to war 
—I don’t care about freedom, I 
just want Willie back.” At the end 
of the number, the background 
chorus came in with “Freedom 
isn’t free—there’s a price to pay to 
keep our freedom.” 

“Which Way America” ended a 
generally excellent show. Hard 
work was obviously essential to 
form such a fine program in so 
short a time. 
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Police Institute 
Graduates 37 


Thirty-seven representatives of 
local law enforcement agencies 
were graduated May 12 from an 
MPC institute on “The Laws of 
Arrest, Search and Seizure.” 

Before awarding the certificates - 
from the college and the State 
Commission on Peace Officer Stan- 
dards and Training, a panel dis- 
cussed question relating to the in- 
stitute topic. 

Certificates were received by 
Darol Smith, Henry Gilpin, Rob- 
ert Appling, Ted Brown, David 
Cook, Robert Griffith, Gordon 
Hevern, John Lee, Robert Rosa, 
Larry Shumacher, James McGrew, 
Rudolfo Carrillo. 

Gerald Bumpus, Thomas Gre- 
gorio, David Junkin, Robert Yingl- 
ing, Manuel Amorin, Leon How- 
ard, Walter Boyle, Edward Fis- 
cher, Lester Fletcher, Dale Ander- 
son. 

Ralph Burdett, Vernon Gardner, 
Wayne Harvey, Robert Lemmon, 
Robert Moore, Howard Sager, 
William Gullett, Bruce Hight, Wil- 
liam Moore, Anthony Wright, 
Benjamin Green, Robert McCar- 
ney and James White. 
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Special Forces 
Invades MPC 


If you have been avoiding M/Sgt. 
Jack Morgan (who commonly goes 
by the title of “that guy in the 
green beret”) your suspicions are 
unwarranted. 

He’s not on campus to abduct 
our boys into uniform or even to 
assist in computing the recent re- 
sults of the Selective Service Exam. 

M/Sgt. Morgan is an ally—a fel- 
low student enrolled in data pro- 
cessing and accounting courses on 
campus. 

He has been in the army for 21 
years, joining the special forces in 
1959. A member of a parachute di- 
vision most of his time in the serv- 
ice, he has been stationed for brief 
periods in Laos, Okinawa and for 
six months in Vietnam. M/Segt. 
Morgan commented that he spent 
so much time in Asian countries, 
not because of personal interest, 
but because “the special forces had 
some ‘special interests’ in that 
area 

His active duty ending in June, 
M/Sgt. Morgan’s future plans are 
indefinite, though he is considering 
joining a government program 
which would train him in data 
processing for a position in some 
branch of the civil service. 


Eric Barker Will Read 
His Poetry Next Friday 


Eric Barker, Big Sur poet, will 
give a reading in the Library Lec- 
ture Hall at noon next Friday, 


June 3. 


Barker is an_ internationally 


known poet, according to Mr. Ray- 
mond Fabrizio, instructor for the 
Introduction to Poetry class. 


MAYBE THOSE NEW DIVIDERS in the Library aren't satisfactory after all, 


muses one pair of students. They may be all right for individual study, but 


joint projects were definitely not foreseen. 
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EL YANOUI RECAPS SPORTS YEAR 


By RON BRUNET 


As another scholastic year slow- 
ly fades into non-existence, athletic 
competition at MPC also comes to 
a close. Being that this is the last 
issue of the year, the sports staff of 
Fl Yanqui feels that a summary of 
the athletic events of the 1965-66 
school year is in order. 


It was a fine year for the Lobo 
Athletic Department, producing 
several good teams and many fine 
athletes. 


In football, the Lobos soared to 
towering heights, posting their 
best-ever season. MPC ended up 
a near-perfect season as the number 
five ranked junior college team in 
the nation. The Lobos finished the 
year with an overall record of 9-1, 
including a 6-0 league mark and 
a 30-20 victory over Foothill in the 
Lettuce Bowl. Their only defeat 
came at the hands of Ventura in a 
pre-season tilt. 


Another highlight to what Head 
Goach Enukie Phillips called. “a 
wonderful season” was the selec- 
tion of Lobo quarterback Danny 
Holman to the first squad of the 
Junior College All-America Foot- 
ball team. Winning honorable men- 
tion to the team were fullback 
Charlie Whitcomb, halfback Jimmy 
Williams and freshman guard Bob 
Uyeda. 

While the Lobo gridders were 
tearing up the Coast Conference in 
football MPC’s determined cross- 
country team swept its way to its 
first conference championship since 
1960, with an undefeated league 
mark. They placed second in the 
Coast Conference meet at West 
Valley and eighth in the Northern 
California Finals. 


Leading the harriers through 
most of the season was Pat King, 
who won five of the seven dual 
meets and placed second in one 
other. He was third in the confer- 
ence meet and 13th in the Northern 
California meet. Also finishing high 
in most of the meets were Scott 
Hennessey and Frank Mancha. 


Water polo was another story, 
however. The Lobo poloists could 
come up with only two victories in 
17 tries. Although their record was 
poor, the young Lobo team (most- 
ly freshmen) gained a lot of experi- 
ence, playing in one of the tough- 
est conferences in the nation. Top 
man on the team was Jack Seibert, 
who scored a team high of 60 goals. 
Tops in defense was the Lobo’s 
fine goalie Alain Francois, who 
blocked many an opposing shot. 
The MPC water polo season was 
highlighted by an exciting 10-9 
victory over arch rival Cabrillo. 

During the winter months, the 
Lobo basketball team, led by all- 
leaguers Tom Harrington and 
Monty Lucas, finished the season 
in sole possesion of fourth place in 
the Coast Conference, with a 9-5 
league record. MPC broke the cen- 
tury mark twice this season, de- 


LOBO TRACKSTER BOB CLIVER spreads his ‘’wings’’ as if to fly, while com- 


feating Gavilan by scores of 106- 
90 and 103-66. 

The coming of Spring brought 
many highlights to the MPC sports 
scene. The baseball team took four 
straight from Hartnell, in compil- 
ing a 7-7 conference record. The 
pitching of Bert Holder and Jim 
Murzyn and the clutch hitting of 
Joe Tringali, Dave Lugo, Danny 
Morgan, Ralph Juarez, Maroney 
Fisher and Murzyn brought home 
fourth place honors for the Lobos. 

MPC’s famous bald-headed 
swimmers posted a 4-2 conference 
record, and came through with a 
third place finish in the Coast Con- 
ference Swimming and _ Diving 
Championships. The Lobos were 
edged out of second place by Men- 
lo, which tallied seven points more 
than MPC in the final score. John 
Kensit broke the school and con- 
ference record in the 200-yard free- 
style and second in the 100-yd. but- 
terfly. John Welch took a first in 
the 500-yd. freestyle and a second 
in the 200-yard freestyle. Breaking 
the school record for the 100-yard 
and 200-yd. backstroke events was 
Rick Kopps, who placed second and 
third in those events, respectively. 

The track team was still rebuild- 
ing, but did have some exciting 
high points—the six-foot two-inch 
leap by Bob Oliver to qualify him 
for the Nothern California Track 
Finals, and a strong showing for 
Frank Mancha, as he won the mile, 


Relay Team 4th 
In Fresno Meet 


The Lobo foursome of Bill Sper- 
ry, Randy Mapstead, Frank Man- 
cha and Pat King captured fourth 
place in the Junior College Divi- 
sion Distance Medley at the 40th 
Annual West Coast Relays in Fres- 
no last Satunday. 

The team’s total time for the 
event was 10:42, two seconds fas- 
ter than their time recorded at the 
Northern California Junior Col- 
lege Relays. 

Sperry ran the opening leg for 
the Lobos with a 52-second 440. 
Mapstead then ran the second leg 
covering his 880 in a fine 2:01. 
Mancha then brought the team up 
with a sizzling 3:14 clocking for 
the 1320. King anchored the team 
with a 4:35 mile clocking, his best 
this year. 

Bob Oliver was the lone MPC 
placer at the Northern California 
Track and Field trials held in Mo- 
desto last Tuesday. 

Oliver cleared 6’ 2” in the high 
jump to finish in a 7 way tie for 
4th which qualified him for the fi- 
nals. He also had a leap of 22’ 10%” 
in the long jump. Both marks were 
personal bests. 

Frank Mancha and Pat King 
were the other MPC entrants in 
the meet. Both finished sixth in 


their heats in the mile and two-mile 
respectively. 


peting in the high jump event in a recent coast conference track meet. Oliver 
qualified for the NorCal Track finals in the high jump. Photo by Jay Martin 


THE GIANT BALL is a pushball. In a recent pushball 


tournament on campus, the Freshman class men, out- 


outscored them 4 to 0. The event climaxed Charity 
Week. Photo by Edwin Lee 


numbering Sophomore class players three to one, also 


880 and placed third in the two- 
mile event during a three-way meet 
and 


between Gavilan 


MPC. 


Vallejo, 


Meanwhile, the tennis team fin- 
ished third (5-2 in league competi- 
Pete 
Hanson and Lam Dang, reaching 
the quarterfinals in league compe- 
tition—earning them the right to 
compete in the Northern California 
Junior College Tennis Champion- 
ships. 


tion) with two members, 


As for the golf team, it finished 
the season with a 6-2 league mark 
and placed second in the confer- 
ence tournament. Spiro Pettas, 
who made it to the state tourney 
in San Diego, and Jan Bruno were 
the big men in the Lobo’s attack 
this year. 


Sports for MPC has seen its day 
for 1966. Congratulations to the 
winners. For the losers there is al- 
Ways next year. 


Name New Song 
And Cheerleaders 


Nine girls—six songleaders and 
three cheerleaders — have been 
chosen as the 1966-67 spirit-getters 
for MPC. The nine girls were 
chosen after tryouts earlier this 
week. 


The new songleaders are: Mary 
Kay Bridges, a senior at Monterey 
High, who will enter MPC next 
semester; Karen Garcia, a senior 
at Pacific Grove; Pat Anderson, a 
first year student at MPC from 
Seaside; Andrea Aas, a freshman 
from Livermore; Linda Meyers 
from Carmel; and Nancy Machado, 
of Monterey. Both Linda and 
Nancy served as Lobo songleaders 
this past year. 


The new yell leaders selected are: 
Barbara Lord, freshman from 
Monterey; Tina Didrichsen, frosh 
from Carmel; and Teri McCauley, 
a senior at Monterey High. 


Over 40 girls tried out for the 
nine positions. Girls had been 
taught routines by the present song 
and yell leaders. 


The present yell leaders who will 
be relinquishing their position in 
the Fall are Sue Arnold and Toshia 
Seeders. The song leaders pres- 


ently “employed” by MPC are: 
Shirley Ross, Nancy Machado, 
Linda Meyers, Barbara Bruce, 


Vicki Guzzi and Kathy Bingham. 


RUNNERS-UP in the recent Intramural 


RWINSULA 


INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS displaying their trophies are: 
Front (I-r) Elliot Roberts, Gary Mumford, Earl Harris; Back (I-r) Ed Gallego, 
Ken Edwards, Colden Brown, Jr. They finished the season with an unmarked 
Photo by Edwin Lee 


record as they won all 10 of their games. 
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Basketball League was the team of 
(I-r) Jerry Cedarwall, Tim Mosolf, Chico Fernandez, Tommy Bridges and 
Howdy King. In front is team manager Jack DeWitt. They finished with a 
record of 8-2 losing only to the eventual champions. Photo by Edwin Lee 


